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Why the HNC Needs More Members and Public Profile 


by Brian McHattie, President 

The HNC is fortunate to be wel¬ 
coming an enthusiastic new Publicity 
Director, Doris Clayton, to our Board. 
At the November general meeting, 
Doris announced that she was hoping 
to recruit members for her Publicity 
Committee. This committee is respon¬ 
sible for raising our Club’s profile in 
the community and, we hope, attract¬ 
ing new members. 

Following her announcement, 
Doris was legitimately asked by a Club 
member why it was necessary to at¬ 
tract new members to the HNC. 
Though the meeting wasn’t an appro¬ 
priate time for a lengthy discussion, 
we thank our inquisitive member for 
posing this query - an important ques¬ 
tion that needs to be addressed. 

There are several reasons why the 
HNC should strive to increase its mem¬ 
bership. Most importantly, volunteers 
are the driving force behind the Club, 
and we must ensure that we have 
enough active members to support not 
only the day to day operations of the 
Club, but also our many special 
projects. At this point, the Club mem¬ 
bership fee barely covers the cost of 


running the Club. Adding more mem¬ 
bers would provide certain economies 
of scale, such as reducing the cost per 
member of our meeting room rental. 

Sitting on the HNC’s Board of Di¬ 
rectors involves no small time com¬ 
mitment, especially for positions such 
as Treasurer and Membership, which 
involve numerous ongoing tasks. 

Other Directors, such as Sanctu¬ 
ary, Conservation/Education, the Wood 
Duck Editor and others, require the 
commitment of many volunteers to 
carry out the work of their committees 
(watch the next Wood Duck for an 
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article on HNC volunteers). 

In addition to the maintenance of 
existing Club activities, special 
projects such as FalconWatch not only 
rely on volunteers, but also assist in 
raising the Club’s profile in the com¬ 
munity. You may wonder why this is 
important, but the HNC’s excellent 
reputation is often of great benefit as 
we dedicate ourselves to the “study, 
appreciation and conservation of our 
wild plants and animals” (the HNC’s 
official stated purpose). 

The HNC is not able to undertake 
large projects such as the Natural Ar¬ 
eas Inventory, Nature in Your Neigh¬ 
bourhood or FalconWatch without the 
support of funding agencies and part¬ 
ner organizations. 

Our standing in the community and 
proven past successes enable the Club 
to bring key partners on board and 
leverage hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars in funding and in-kind donations 
for such projects. 

The HNC’s official goals all in¬ 
volve playing a public role in the com¬ 
munity. They are: 
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° to promote the enjoyment of nature 
through environmental appreciation 
and conservation; 

• to foster public interest and educa¬ 

tion in the appreciation and study 
of nature; and 

• to encourage the wise use and con¬ 

servation of natural resources, and 
environmental protection. 

Each new member is someone 
who, actively or through their daily 
interactions, is able to assist the HNC 
in accomplishing one or more of these 
goals. Even those who don't become 
members, but are reached by one of 
the HNC’s activities or publications, 
become part of these objectives. 

When I no longer hear, while set¬ 
ting up the Club display at some event 
or other, “Naturalists, eh? I thought 
you might be showing up naked!”, I 
will know that the HNC has reached a 
critical level of awareness within the 
community! 

There is one obvious final reason 
the Club is always in need of new 
members. Each year, some of our mem¬ 
bers move to other communities, are 
no longer able to attend events or find 
themselves too busy with other things. 

As these people decide not to re¬ 
new their memberships, we must at¬ 
tract new members to compensate for 
their loss, or the Club will be put on 

Wood Duck Set 

Jack Lord is looking for a home 
for a complete set of the Wood Duck, 
from 1973/4 onwards. He can be 
reached through RBG at 905 527- 
1158 x222 or jlord@rbg.ca. 


the endangered species list! For the 
last few years, our recruitment of new 
members has just balanced the loss of 
former members. 

So we need to let more people 
know about the grand old HNC - soon 
to be 83 years young. I urge you to 
contact Doris and sign-on to assist by 


tending to Club displays, giving slide 
shows to groups, or assisting in shar¬ 
ing our ideas with the community 
through the many innovative methods 
that only you can dream up. 

Thanks for the question! (and spe¬ 
cial thanks to Jocelyn Neysmith for 
her assistance on this article). jjjjj 


HNC Makes Donation for Appeal of a 
Niagara Escarpment Lot Severance 


by Jen Baker 

The Coalition on the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment (CONE) has just appealed a 
decision of the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission that permits a lot sever¬ 
ance in Milton. It is a very bad deci¬ 
sion and, although it only directly 
affects one property, it marks yet an¬ 
other step in the current Commission’s 
apparent goal of weakening the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan bit-by-bit. 

CONE has always maintained that 
the lot severance policies of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan are its cor¬ 
nerstone. The policies are very clear 
and specific and are the Plan’s most 
important bulwarks against rural strip 
development in the Escarpment coun¬ 
tryside. 

CONE does not intervene in cases 
like this very often, but this is the 
second time in two years that they 
have appealed a lot severance approval. 
CONE has appealed because they feel 
that the case has Escarpment-wide re¬ 
percussions. In addition, it directly 
affects their current Judicial Review 
application of a decision regarding a 
lot severance approval in Flambor- 
ough.The HNC is a member of CONE 
and has long supported their role as 


watchdogs on the Escarpment, ensur¬ 
ing the Niagara Escarpment Plan is 
being followed. 

Each year the Conservation and 
Education Committee makes a dona¬ 
tion of up to $1000 to conservation 
and wildlife protection organizations. 
This year the Committee, and the 
HNC’s Board of Directors have de¬ 
cided to make our donation to CONE 
to help in their appeal of this lot sever¬ 
ance. The money will help to retain an 
expert witness for the hearing which is 
being held on December 17th. Stay 
tuned for the results of the hearing! 

For more information on CONE, 
visit www.niagaraescarpment.org. If 
you would like to find out more about 
the activities of the Conservation and 
Education Committee, please contact 
Jen Baker at (905) 524-3339 or 
jenbaker@attcanada.ca. ||§ 

New Sponsor 

We are pleased to welcome 
Duncan and Wright Cameras, 3350 
Fairview in Burlington, to the list of 
retailers offering discounts to HNC 
members when they present their 
membership card. 
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Encountering the Northern Dusky Salamander 



by Glenn Barrett and Kim Smith 

As biologists we have both had 
the privilege of being involved in many 
interesting projects examining wild¬ 
life throughout Ontario and beyond. 
One evening this fall we had an ex¬ 
hilarating encounter with one of the 
rarest amphibians in Ontario. 

The Northern Dusky Salamander 
(Desmognathus fuscus fuscus ) pre¬ 
ferred habitat includes brooks, springs, 
and seepage areas along cliff faces, 
and they seldom wander far from run¬ 
ning water. A greyish-brown salaman¬ 
der that could be mistaken for a 
“leadback phase” Redback Salaman¬ 
der, the Dusky has a keeled tail and a 
pale line from the eye to the angle of 
jaw. 

Although fairly common in Que¬ 
bec, this species has been confirmed 
at only three seeps in Ontario. The 
most recent observations occurred in 
the Niagara Gorge in 1989 on separate 
occasions by both James Kamstra and 
Bob Curry. 

On 3 October 2001, James 
Kamstra , Bob Curry, Shane deSolla, 
Donald Kirk, Tana McDaniel, Glenda 
Slessor, and the authors re-visited the 
Niagara Gorge site. The gorge along 


this particular stretch of the Niagara 
River is quite deep, well forested, and 
slopes steeply down to the Niagara 
River. 

Late in the afternoon, Bob and 
James led us on our first trip down 
into the gorge, attempting to find the 
seeps and cliff faces where they had 
last seen these elusive amphibians. 

Potential sites were located and 
we then left the gorge for several hours 
to wait for evening to fall. As Bob 
discovered back in 1989, the salaman¬ 
ders, if present, are likely to emerge 
from the cover of rocks and moss after 
dark. Searching at this time is highly 
preferable to searching during the day 
because it eliminates the need to ran¬ 
sack Dusky habitat in order to find 
them. 

If we thought negotiating the steep 
gorge had been challenging the first 
time, it was nothing compared to our 
second trip down in the darkness of 
night. The narrow beams of our head 
lamps guided us slowly back to the 
seeps previously located, and with 
eight pairs of eyes keenly searching 
we managed to locate three Northern 
Dusky Salamanders between two dif¬ 
ferent sites. Tucked into the cliff frac¬ 


tures with water cascad¬ 
ing over top, these sala¬ 
manders were quite well 
camouflaged with only the 
head and part of their body 
visible. 

It was a thrilling 
evening for all of us know¬ 
ing that perhaps no one 
had observed these ani¬ 
mals in over 10 years. (Almost equally 
as exhilarating was the final scramble 
as we navigated our way out of the 
gorge!) 

Looking through Reptiles and Am¬ 
phibians of the Hamilton Area, we 
were interested to read of two records, 
albeit brief sightings, of this species 
for the Hamilton Study Area. This re¬ 
port, which is for sale at Club monthly 
meetings, discusses the results of the 
Hamilton Herpetofaunal Atlas project 
and also r€-examines historical 
herpetofaunal records for this area. 

With the Niagara Escarpment 
winding its way through much of Ham¬ 
ilton, there may well be more North¬ 
ern Dusky Salamanders waiting to be 
discovered in our own backyard !! 

References: 

Kamstra, J. 1990. Status report on the 
Northern Dusky Salamander in Ontario 
(Draft). Unpublished. Prepared for OMNR, 
Central Region. 

Lamond, W.G. 1994. The reptiles and am¬ 
phibians of the Hamilton Area: an histori¬ 
cal summary and the results of the Hamil¬ 
ton Herpetofaunal Atlas. Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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HNC receives Supplementary Letters Patent 


by Pierre Arnold 
On a motion duly made at our 
AGM in October 2000, it was resolved 
that the HNC make application to His 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario for Supplementary Letters Pat¬ 
ent. They became effective September 
28th, 2001, and were received by your 
Board on November 8th, 2001. The 
main changes provided are described 
as follows: 


1. Upon the dissolution of the 
HNC, its remaining assets, signifi¬ 
cantly its Sanctuaries, shall be disposed 
of to charitable organizations in On¬ 
tario having objects similar to the ob¬ 
jects of HNC. 

2. The Objects in Letters Patent 
1959 are deleted and substituted with 
updated wording that carry the same 
meaning and intent as the original ob¬ 
jects. A motion to accept those up- 


Baillie Birdathon Results 


by Don McLean 
In mid-October, the Club received 
a cheque for $1648.03 from Bird Stud¬ 
ies Canada. It’s our share of the funds 
raised by HNC members in the 2001 
Baillie Birdathon. The total amount 
raised by our members was $5368.05. 
Proceeds are shared with Bird Studies 
Canada, the James L. Baillie Memo¬ 
rial Fund, and Canadian bird observa¬ 
tories such as Long Point. 

Programs supported include 
Project Feederwatch, the Canadian 
Lakes Loon Survey, habitat assess¬ 
ments, species surveys and the Marsh 
Monitoring Program. 



The following Club members par¬ 
ticipated in the 2001 Birdathon: Glenn 
Barrett, Kim Smith, Tom Crooks, Bob 
Curry, Glenda Slessor, Dave Don, Lois 
Evans, Dean Gugler, Carl Hamann, 
Matt Mills, Frank and Helen Morley, 
Daphne Payne, Jason Pizzey, Michael 
Rowlands, Barbara Sargeant, Elaine 
Serena, Mike Street, Marg Walton and 
David and Eleanor Wood. 

The HNC share of this year’s 
Birdathon monies will go toward the 


same purpose as the monies raised in 
last year’s event. They will help in the 
purchase of The Birds of North 
America, an 18-volume joint project 
of the American Ornithologists’ Un¬ 
ion, the Cornell Laboratory of Orni¬ 
thology, and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. The set con¬ 
tains detailed life histories of over 720 
species of North American birds. The 
Club is purchasing the set for deposit 
in a library in the Hamilton area. §1 


dated objects was passed by members 
at the AGM in October, 1999. 

The application for Supplementary 
Letters Patent was subject to the scru¬ 
tiny of the Public Guardian and Trus¬ 
tee’s Office during this year, and they 
did suggest three additions to HNC. 

These additions were subject to 
our Board approval only, but they were 
never presented to the Board because 
two were successfully contested. 

The third addition essentially 
brought to attention some standard pro¬ 
visions of corporate governance which 
can be found buried in the Charities 
Accounting Act, Charitable Gifts Act, 
and Corporations Act. These standard 
provisions are normally written into 
Letters Patent. As it turns out none of 
the additions, including standard pro¬ 
visions by the Public Guardian and 
Trustee’s Office were written into the 
Supplementary Letters Patent which 
was issued by the Ministry of Com¬ 
mercial and Business Services. 

Incorporation of a Charity is 
brought about by issuance of Letters 
Patent. Incorporation of a business is a 
matter of right; incorporation of a char¬ 
ity is at the discretion of the ,Minister 
of Commercial and Business Services 
who issues Letters Patent and Supple¬ 
mentary Letters Patent only upon be¬ 
ing assured that the organization will 
carry on its charitable purposes. 

This assurance is usually given by 
the Public Guardian and Trustee’s Of¬ 
fice who advises the Minister on these 
matters. The HNC passed the test. f|| 
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American Chestnuts in Spooky Hollow 



Chestnut Trees of approximately 20 feet in diameter dwarf 
lumberjacks in this turn-of-the-century photograph from 
the Forest History Society 


by Frank Morley 
The HNC, through our 
Spooky Hollow sanctuary, is par¬ 
ticipating in the preliminary 
stages of a National Recovery 
Plan for American Chestnut ( Cas- 
tanea dentata ). The plan was 
written up one year ago by indi¬ 
viduals affiliated with the Cana¬ 
dian Chestnut Council, a 
grassroots organization of people 
interested in chestnuts. 

The goal of the Recovery Plan 
is to restore American Chestnut 
to self sustaining (viable) 
populations throughout its native 
range in Canada (ie. Ontario’s 
Carolinian forest region). 

The Club was contacted by 
John Gerrath of the University of 
Guelph.. John travelled 17,000 
kilometres through Carolinian Canada 
this past summer and examined over 
300 chestnut trees. He has developed 
a sense of where they would likely be 
found, and told us: “I got a good ‘feel’ 
while driving by Spooky. Those sandy 
ridges and gullies looked good”. 
John’s information on chestnuts is the 
basis for this article. 


John was invited to join us at 



The leaves of the American Chestnut 


Spooky during our annual fall work¬ 
day. Warren Beacham and Tony 
Scacchi took John to the Leatherwood 
Lane trail to begin his survey of Spooky 
Hollow. It features a stand of small 
chestnuts, and we wanted to begin at a 
known location that had previously 
been identified by Peter Thoem. 

The reason for a recovery plan in 
the first place is the chestnut blight, a 
fungus called Ciyphonectria parasitica 
(formerly Endothia parasitica). This 
fungus appears to have been introduced 
to North America around 1904. It’s 
thought that horticultural species of 
chestnut (probably Chinese chestnut, 
Castanea mollissima) were imported 
to New York City’s Central Park. This 
stock was infected with Ciyphonectria, 
a natural tree parasite in Asia. 


The Chinese chestnut, hav¬ 
ing evolved in step with the fun¬ 
gus, is resistant to the disease, 
but the American chestnut had 
never been exposed to the blight. 
The blight spread rapidly across 
North America, hitting Ontario 
in the early 1930s. 

C. dentata likely made up 
about 30-40% of the forest 
canopy in Ontario’s Carolinian 
forest region before the blight - 
literally millions of trees. These 
were giants, with trunks in ex¬ 
cess of five feet across, and taller 
than 150 feet. The nuts were plen¬ 
tiful enough that farmers were 
able to collect them, sell them, 
and entirely pay off the yearly 
taxes on their farms using the pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Some researchers suggest that 
100% of the trees in Ontario were 
knocked back or killed by the blight. 
Surveys before this one set the remain¬ 
ing chestnut population at around 500 
individuals! It was a devastating event 
in our forests that is largely forgotten 
these days. 

So what actually happens to a tree 
when infected? Blight spores usually 
enter a chestnut tree through small 
wounds, often at side branches, and 
will move down to the main trunk. 
The fungus destroys the cambial (live 
and growing) layer of the tree beneath 
the bark and begins to open up a sunken 
wound called a canker. The bark over 
a canker will loosen and fall off, re¬ 
vealing an oval-shaped wound with 
bright orange spores (the fungus’ 
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‘fruit’) pouring out from the edges. 
The blight works so quickly on Ameri¬ 
can Chestnut that the tree cannot heal 
the wounds. Typically, a canker will 
widen until the entire circumference 
of the stem has been girdled and the 
tree dies. 

But the blight only attacks the 
above-ground portion of the tree, and 
often leaves a live root collar (called a 
coppice) behind. Chestnut trees have 
amazing abilities to regenerate from 
coppiced trunks, throwing up dozens 
of ‘suckers’ after the main stem has 
died. Unfortunately, these stems tend 
to get re-infected with blight and will 
eventually die, and the entire coppice 
may eventually peter out. 

The current survey, which runs 
from 2001-2002, is an attempt to get a 
baseline idea of how bad (or good) the 
situation is. Each tree is marked with 
a metal ID tag (on the ground, not in 
the tree). Information about each tree 
(GPS position, height, width, etc.) is 
documented, and samples of the tree 
leaf (for DNA analysis), blight spores 
and surrounding soil are taken. 

All of this information is being 
stored at the University of Guelph, and 
will be analyzed for the survey. 

Initial results seem to show there 
are more trees than previously thought, 
but most of them are very small sub¬ 
canopy stems, and are not likely to 
produce flowers (thus no new seeds) 
anytime soon. Chestnut trees seem to 
need full sun to grow and flower, and 
when the blight knocked them back to 
ground level, the forest closed in over 
them. From survey data, the largest 
tree found to date is about 2.5 feet in 
diameter. Visible signs of blight are 


present on-about 30% of the surviving 
Ontario population. 

At Spooky Hollow, of the 35 trees 
found that Sunday, about five are on 
their way to the canopy. Blight seemed 
to be present on only one or two trees. 

One of the healthy trees, near the 
first turn of the Marion Shivas trail, 
appears to be a Chinese Chestnut! That 
tree could have been planted before 
1960, or it may have come from hy¬ 
brid seed dropped from the surround¬ 
ing American chestnut trees. 

All the Castanea species hybrid¬ 
ize freely, and it is unclear whether the 
trees that remain in Ontario are actu¬ 
ally pure American Chestnuts or if they 
are a combination of other species (es¬ 
pecially more blight-resistant species). 
The DNA analysis of the population 
will help clear up this question. 

Spooky Hollow likely has many 


more chestnut trees not counted. War¬ 
ren, Tony and John only checked a 
small portion of the sanctuary, and 
stuck pretty close to the trails. 

Tony is now a bona-fide Chestnut 
hound. Tony really caught on to chest¬ 
nut tree identification, and will be able 
to show other Club members how to 
look for more. 

Because the survey visit occurred 
so late, John couldn’t collect every¬ 
thing he needed. There will have to be 
another visit next summer when the 
trees are fully leaved out. We will 
also survey Short Hills. Thanks to 
John Gerrath for his dedication. 

Preservation of wildlife habitat is 
an object of our Club. Marion Shivas 
wrote: ’’The reserves were purchased 
and are maintained for education and 
tranquil relaxation.” You are always 
welcome to visit or give service to 
your sanctuaries. 



The above Robert Bateman print - Winter Elm - American Kestrel - 
graces the front of this year's Christmas cards from the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. The cards will be available for sale at the December membership 
meeting. They are being provided at cost as a service to our members. 
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Costa Rica in February: a Winter Break in a Birder’s Paradise. 


By Elaine Serena 

Having spent only two short “eco” 
holidays in this Central American 
country, it is definitely one of my fa¬ 
vourite places. The country is stable 
politically and has a good health sys¬ 
tem. The water was safe, the meals 
tasty and nutritious and the local ex¬ 
otic fruit coctails are fabulous - most 
refreshing after a jungle hike on a hot 
day. 

The country has a rugged beauty, 
with its high mountain ridges, lush rain 
forests, agricultural lowlands and fine 
sand beaches. The people are very 
friendly and our young tour guides 
were proud of their country and keen 
naturalists, often bringing along a spot¬ 
ter scope to show us the spectacular 
tropical birds. 

The abundance and variety of 
birdlife is amazing, but I kept being 
reminded that this is the winter home 
of many familiar summer birds from 
Ontario - warblers, Red-winged Black¬ 
birds, hawks, thrushes, flycatchers, 
Baltimore Orioles, and many more. 
What a miracle migration is! We fly 
thousands of miles by jumbo jet to 
reach our destination, and these tiny 
creatures make it all the way by feather 
power! In fact they spend the major 
part of the year in other countries, en¬ 
joying warmer weather and a different 
diet, and only coming back to breed in 
Canada. 

I digress, as I was going to tell you 
about Costa Rica. We travelled by 
minibus with our two friends and 
stayed first in the mountains, at a small 
resort with a swimming pool that was 



heated by natural hot streams coming 
from the nearby volcano! (what luxury 
on a winter day). 

We had an exciting day exploring 
around the base of the Arenal volcano 
(shown in photo below). It is quite 
active and erupted last year. Now it is 
treated with more caution, some of the 
trails being off limits to tourists. If one 
is lucky enough not to 
see the summit cov¬ 
ered in clouds, the fire¬ 
works are quite 
spectacular, but most 
of the year the rain for¬ 
est lives up to its name 
(so come prepared). 

We forded a 
stream, then hiked 
through the forest and 
out onto the cindery 
rocks on the side of the 


mountain. As the fine misty drizzle 
cleared, we had spectacular views in 
all directions We watched some Black 
Guans nearby (large turkey like birds 
with big black crests and bright yel¬ 
low bills), flocks of pigeons, and heard 
Oropendulas’ loud melodious call. 
Meanwhile, the mountain is rumbling 
beside us and we can hear rocks tum¬ 
bling down the opposite side - time to 
leave! 

A contrasting expedition next day 
took us on a river cruise, passing 
caiman crocodiles posing as fallen 
trees, motionless anahingas and her¬ 
ons waiting quietly by the river bank 
to swallow their catch, and small igua¬ 
nas posing for a photo, then quickly 
disappearing. Up in the trees on the 
river bank, sloths lay lazily watching 
us, sometimes with a baby clinging on 
tightly, and capuchin and howler mon¬ 
keys jumped from branch to branch, 
as we observed each other. 

The crew pointed out the many 
varieties of birds, adding much fasci¬ 
nating information, then moored the 
boat by the bank and produced a mar- 
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vellous cooked lunch for us! On the 
way back we saw Montezuma Oropen- 
dulas (what a name!). These large 
handsome chestnut brown birds, with 
black pointed head and beak and beau¬ 
tiful golden tails, were pulling down 
branches of bamboo palm to build 
hanging basket nests in nearby trees. 

At our next hotel the reception desk 
was under an open roof with chairs 
and tables set around the lounge and 
dining area , surrounded by gardens, a 
swimming pool and small modern cha¬ 
lets for the guests. Brilliant humming 
birds flashed amongst the tropical 
flowers, and we were surprised how 
large some of them were, compared to 
our tiny ruby-throats at home. Wher¬ 
ever we went, beautiful butterflies flut¬ 
tered amongst the flowers and 
sometimes, in the forest, a huge blue 
one would appear. 

We made our way down the twisty 
roads to the coast and glorious hot 
SUN at last! Our destination is the 
Punta Leona resort, with its lovely 
white sand beaches and sparkling blue 
Pacific ocean. This hotel is also set up 
with small chalets for the guests and is 
surrounded by 750 acres of tropical 
forest. Each day there are early morn¬ 
ing bird watching hikes and scary night 
hikes. Take a flashlight, tuck your pants 
into your socks to keep out the ants, 
and watch out for scorpions, big spi¬ 
ders and creatures that crash through 
the tall trees around you in the pitch 
dark! 

Scarlet macaws and Chestnut 
Mandibled Toucans abound in the trees 
here, along with a myriad of others 
birds, yellow kiskadees, flycatchers, 
various local woodpeckers, wrens, bell- 
birds, etc. 


Excursions to the national parks 
in the area took us along forest trails 
shared with armies of ants marching 
along carrying leaf pieces like so many 
little parasols. There were huge ter¬ 
mite nests at the base of trees (or higher 
up in the rainy season, when we are 
told the water stands three feet deep). 
Our guide pointed out little orange col¬ 
lared mana-quin birds in the 
undergrowth.The male birds had 
cleared a patch on the forest 
floor,where they parade in front of the 
female for her to choose her mate. 

After a challenging climb up the 
cliffs, we were ready for a refreshing 
swim in the salty sea water below. As 
we drove back to the hotel, we passed 
ponds with lovely roseate spoonbills, 
egrets and other wading birds. 

So you can appreciate that I was 
very thrilled with this whole experi¬ 
ence, as a fledging birdwatcher (a des¬ 
ignation from Lois Evans!) and lover 
of the outdoors. I recommend the coun¬ 
try for others to explore. ||| 

A Reminder.... 

Membership cards are available for 
pick up, by paid-up members of the 
Club, at the Membership Table at the 
December and January meetings. Any 
not picked up after the January meet¬ 
ing will be sent out with the income 
tax receipts. These cards can be used 
at participating retailers to obtain a 
10% discount on selected items. 

Cards for Life Members will be 
available for pickup at the December 
meeting. Even if you still have your 
original Life Membership card, trade 
it in for a new one that will allow you 
the benefit of a 10% discount, 


A Thanksgiving 
Day Hike 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Monday, October 8 dawned sunny 
and crisp, the perfect day for a walk 
through the upper reaches of the Red 
Hill Valley. HNC President Brian 
McHattie was set to lead the annual 
Thanksgiving Day hike in Red Hill, 
and a crowd of at least 50 people ea¬ 
gerly joined him. 

We met near the parking lot at 
Mount Albion Road and Mud Street, 
and Brian began the walk by introduc¬ 
ing the history of the King's Forest 
part of the valley. This includes not 
only the natural history of the area, but 
also the cultural history of First Na¬ 
tions people and, later, homesteaders. 
We then set off, first hiking into the 
valley, then picking our way carefully 
down the steep path to the creek. Once 
everyone had made their way up again, 
we walked through the pines, and over 
to the eastern side of the valley. Here, 
Wood Duck Editor and Friends of Red 
Hill Valley spokesperson Don McLean 
discussed the route of the proposed 
expressway. 

At this point, Brian decided to lead 
the group in a bit of bush-whacking, as 
they blazed their own trail back to¬ 
ward the trail junction at the venerable 
old silver maple! Those of us with 
dogs (and their easily tangled leashes) 
decided to stick to the trail instead. 

It was a beautiful morning and the 
trees in the valley were almost at the 
peak of their fall splendour. This could 
be why many of us lingered to chat 
once the walk had ended. IS 
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Stunning Beauty in a Stark Landscape 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Margaret and Don McFadyen 
have been active in our Club for many 
years. Each has served on the Board: 
Margaret as Secretary and Don as 
Director-at-Large. In 1997, they each 
took early retirement to pursue their 
love of travel and interest in nature. 

At the moment they are involved in 
naturalizing their front yard. 

In February 1999, Margaret and 
Don, embarked on an Antarctic ad¬ 
venture aboard the Academika Ioffe, 
a Russian vessel, formerly a research 
ship but now outfitted for tourism 
and leased to a travel company. 

They set out to explore part of 
the highest and coldest continent in 
the world. It’s also the driest but con¬ 
tains ninety percent of the world’s 
fresh water. It is a land of extremes; 
extreme temperatures and extreme 
weather. In winter it doubles in size. 
It’s influence extends northward to the 
Antarctic Convergence where the cold 
polar water slides under the warmer 
water, making for rough seas. 

Margaret and Don began their trip 
in the Beagle Channel off Tierra Del 
Fuego and continued through the Drake 
Passage, notorious for its high seas (a 
Force 11 gale ensured it lived up to its 
reputation), to the Antarctic Peninsula, 
to the South Orkney Islands, and on to 
South Georgia Islands and the Falk¬ 
land Islands. 

Penguins featured prominently on 
this trip. They were seen everywhere 
toiling single file up the steep slopes 
from the sea to their nests on rocky 
outcropping or hiding among tussocks 



of coarse grass. Gentoo and Adelie 
Penguins gathered round the visitors 
and even seemed to send out delegates 
to meet the Zodiacs when they landed. 

Chinstrap Penguins are named for 
the thin, black line that circles their 
chins and Rock Hopper Penguins do 
just that, hop from rock to rock in their 
nesting sites which are situated on par¬ 
ticularly barren ground. The King Pen¬ 
guin is aptly named for they are tall, 
svelte and extremely handsome in 
black, orange and white. Their young, 
however, look like wrestlers in fur 
coats. The same height as the adult but 
twice the width, these youngsters are 
covered in a rich, brown down that 
will keep them warm in the winter 


when the adults return to the sea and 
leave them to fend for themselves. 

Penguins were not the only liv¬ 
ing creatures in this desolate part of 
the world. Seals were common. Fur 
Seals, Crab-eater Seal and the Weddel 
Seal were often sighted although it 
was advisable to keep a distance of 
about 50 feet because some of them, 
especially the Fur Seal, could be ag¬ 
gressive. 

In the Bay of Isles, Wandering 
Albatross allowed the visitors to ob¬ 
serve them at close range. The Alba¬ 
tross is a stubby bird and one would 
think the wings would be in propor¬ 
tion to the body size. But no, the 
Wandering Albatross has a wingspan 
of 11 feet! The Snowy Sheath Bill 
has the distinction of being the only 
Antarctic bird without webbed feet 
and indulges in the charming habit of 
eating Penguin droppings and spilled 
Krill. 

Aside from the birds and mam¬ 
mals, the star of the Antarctica trip 
was the scenery. While white predomi¬ 
nated, there were subtle shades of col¬ 
our everywhere with the occasional 
brilliant hue to startle the eye. A pic¬ 
ture that particularly sticks in my mind 
is of a slate blue sea meeting a dark 
grey sky and, filling three quarters of 
the slide, a brilliant aquamarine ice¬ 
berg. 

It’s been almost three years since 
Margaret and Don took their trip, but 
as she explained the pictures, you could 
hear the wonder in her voice as she re¬ 
lived the first time she had seen this 
remarkably beautiful land. 
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Conservation Authority Needs Support for Expanded Efforts 


by Don McLean 

The Hamilton Conservation Au¬ 
thority has released a draft five year 
plan that calls for increased purchases 
of land as well as a revival of the 
HCA’s strong role in environmental 
education. It also hopes to become in¬ 
volved in increasing greenspaces in 
Hamilton’s urban core. 

The HCA has adopted a new slo¬ 
gan: “Healthy streams... healthy com¬ 
munities”. Water management and 
flood control was the reason that con¬ 
servation authorities came into being. 
Growing concerns about water con¬ 
tamination offer an opportunity for the 
HCA to increase its activities. Over 
the next five years, it hopes to increase 
its water quality monitoring program 
and map groundwater discharge and 
recharge areas. There will also be a 
requirement to upgrade its flood con¬ 
trol infrastructure. One of the addi¬ 
tional ideas being explored is to utilize 
the Christie and Valens dams to gen¬ 
erate electricity. 

The HCA currently owns or man¬ 
ages over 9600 acres of greenspace 
and recreational lands. This amounts 
to 14% of the total land within the 
watersheds it is responsible for. Cur¬ 
rently, it is acquiring additional lands 
at the rate of about 150 acres per year. 
Its new plan calls for a doubling of 
that acquistion rate to 300 acres per 
year. This would bring its total hold¬ 
ings to over 11,000 acres by 2006. 

Environmental education is also 
strongly emphasized in the new plan. 
The HCA was forced to cutback on its 
outdoor education centres in the mid- 


1990s when the Harris government cut 
funding to conservation authorities by 
70%. Some of these monies have been 
replaced by other provincial granting 
agencies and the HCA has found other 
sources of income separate from taxes. 

One of these - charging for the 
use of the HCA trail system - has 
generated criticism. Consequently, 
they are hoping to abandon these fees 
or at least make them voluntary. 

A portion of the HCA’s funding 
has always come from the municipali¬ 
ties within its watershed. With the re¬ 
cent amalgamation, there are now only 
two of these - Puslinch Township and 
the City of Hamilton. Together they 
provide about $2.8 million a year, or 
only about 26% of the HCA’s budget. 
This has been declining in recent years, 
especially when inflation is taken into 
account. 

The HCA’s new plan is dependent 
on convincing the municipalities to in¬ 
crease their financial support. Puslinch 
has already agreed to do so, but the 
City of Hamilton will be a tougher 
sell. The HCA request is modest. They 
are asking the municipalities to cover 
30% of the HCA budget. This works 
out to about $9.15 per person and only 
re-coups the cuts and inflation of the 
past few years. 

If Hamilton politicians don’t agree 
with the HCA’s request, it may en¬ 
courage the active consideration of less 
savoury proposals such as a scheme to 
bottle and sell water from the springs 
along Sulphur Springs Road. This 
could take the HCA down the unfortu¬ 
nate road taken by some other conser¬ 


vation authorities to generate desper¬ 
ately needed dollars. In some places 
this has included logging of natural 
areas, and even the outright sale of 
valuable greenspace. 

HNC members living in the new 
City of Hamilton should strongly con¬ 
sider asking their councillor to sup¬ 
port the HCA request for a modest 
increase in funding. A letter or phone 
call might convince local politicians 
of the high public regard for the HCA 
and help it maintain its strong com¬ 
mitment to ecological principles. |§ 
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by Kara Vlasman 

The Hamilton Mammal Atlas 
project needs your help! 

We are hoping that members of 
the Club can provide valuable infor¬ 
mation on the occurrence of mammal 
species in the new city of Hamilton. 
This information will be used to pro¬ 
duce a regional mammal atlas as part 
of Nature Counts, the natural areas 
inventory project organized by the 
HNC. 

Obtaining information on the oc¬ 
currence and distribution of mammal 
species across Hamilton is indeed a 
formidable feat. You can help the 
project obtain a more complete pic¬ 
ture by providing information on: road 
kills; on flying squirrels, red squirrels, 
or gray squirrels that may frequent your 
feeders; mammals you see on your way 
to work, during a hike, or while work¬ 
ing in your garden; small mammals 
brought in by your cat; even the wild¬ 
life in your own backyard! 

The information should be called 


in to Nature Counts 
at (905) 525-2181 
ext. 156 or sent by 
email to the author 
at k_ylasman@ 
hotmail. com. 

Have you seen 
any rare or other¬ 
wise interesting 
mammal species 
within the new City 
of Hamilton? 

Recently there 
have been reports of 
river otter, a species 
thought to be locally 

The project also requires informa¬ 
tion on the occurrence of even the more 
common mammals such as the Vir¬ 
ginia opossum, Eastern Cotton-tail, Eu¬ 
ropean Hare, woodchuck/groundhog, 
and White-tailed Deer, as well as ANY 
other mammal species you may see. 

These mammal sightings will pro¬ 
vide important information on mam¬ 
mal species occurrences and 
distribution in Hamilton. 

What we’ve been up to 

This past summer and fall, live 
small mammal trapping was conducted 
throughout Hamilton in order to ob¬ 
tain occurrence information on small 
mammals including, but not limited 
to, deer mice, white footed mice, chip¬ 
munks, short-tailed shrews, red squir¬ 
rels, and flying squirrels. 

Fieldwork will resume next sum¬ 
mer and fall with the addition of bat 
surveys using both bat detectors and 
mist nets. Winter field surveys will 



extinct! 


also be conducted this year. 

To obtain large-scale information 
on the mammals of the Hamilton area, 
we have been contacting various or¬ 
ganizations, asking for their participa¬ 
tion in identifying and recording 
locations where various road kill spe¬ 
cies are found in addition to locations 
where healthy or injured live animals 
are found or sighted. 

Already, we have received a great 
deal of information from the Hamil- 
ton/Burlington SPCA. The 
Flamborough, Stoney Creek, and 
Glanbrook Animal Control organiza¬ 
tions have also generously agreed to 
provide us with information. Addition¬ 
ally, the Royal Ontario Museum has 
provided us with historical informa¬ 
tion on mammal specimens collected 
from the region. 

How you can help 

You can greatly increase the 
amount of knowledge available for the 
Mammal Atlas, thereby giving us a 
more accurate picture of mammal spe¬ 
cies occurrence and distribution in the 
area, by simply recording mammal spe¬ 
cies that you see anywhere in Hamil¬ 
ton! 

We are especially interested in less 
common / rare species (please see spe¬ 
cies status list on the next page), but 
require information on all mammal spe¬ 
cies. 

The main information required is: 

1) the mammal species found or 
sighted 

2) the location where it was sighted 
(street address, intersection, approxi¬ 
mate location) 
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Mammals known to have lived in the greater Hamilton Region and their current status 


MEDIUM - LARGE MAMMALS: 

SMALL MAMMALS: 


River Otter 

, Considered EXTINCT although 

SHREWS: 



there have been recent sightings in 

Water Shrew 

RARE 


the Hamilton Region 

Least Shrew 

RARE possibly EXTIRPATED 

Cougar 

Considered EXTINCT although 

Common Shrew 

Common 


there have been recent sightings in 

Smoky Shrew 

Common 


the Hamilton Region 

Northern Short-tailed Shrew Common 

Porcupine 

Considered RARE 

MOLES: 


Ermine 


Hairy-tailed Mole 

UNCOMMON 

(Short-tailed weasel) 

Considered UNCOMMON 

Star-nosed Mole 

Common 

Beaver 

Considered UNCOMMON to 

BATS: 



common 

Red Bat 

UNCOMMON 

Snowshoe Hare 

UNCOMMON 

Little Brown Bat 

Common 

Virginia Opossum 

Common 

Big Brown Bat 

Common 

Eastern Cottontail 

Common 

Hoary Bat 

Common 

European Hare 

Common 

Silver-haired Bat 

Migrant species 

Woodchuck (Groundhog) 

Common 

VOLES: 


Muskrat 

Common 

Meadow Vole 

Common 

Coyote 

Common 

Woodland Vole 

Considered RARE 

Red Fox 

Common 

ADDITIONAL SMALL MAMMALS 

Raccoon 

Common 

Eastern Chipmunk 

Common 

Long-tailed weasel 

Common 

Gray Squirrel 

Common 

Mink 

Common 

Red Squirrel 

Common 

Striped Skunk 

Common 

Northern Flying Squirrel 

Considered RARE 

White-tailed Deer 

Common 

Southern Flying Squirrel 

Considered UNCOMMON to RARE 

Timber Wolf 

EXTINCT from Region 

Deer Mouse 

Common 

Marten 

EXTINCT from Region 

White-footed Mouse 

Common 

Canada Lynx 

EXTINCT from Region 

Norway Rat 

Common 

Wapiti (American Elk) 

EXTINCT from Region 

House Mouse 

Common 

Bobcat 

EXTINCT from Region 

Meadow Jumping Mouse 

Common 

Black Bear 

EXTINCT from Region 

Woodland Jumping Mouse Considered RARE 


3) if possible, contact informa¬ 
tion of the person who saw the animal. 

If you are fortunate enough to see 
one of the rarer mammal species of the 
Hamilton Region, photo identification 
would be an added bonus. If the rare 
species you’ve sighted is dead, we 
would be very interested in being con¬ 
tacted so that we may observe the car¬ 
cass (frozen if possible). Historical 
information from diaries, studies or 
journals may also be useful sources of 
information. 



Maps of the Hamilton region are 
available free of charge to assist with 
species location recording by enabling 
participating individuals to mark ap¬ 
proximate locations of mammal 
sightings on the map. To obtain a map 
contact Bruce Duncan, Ecologist, 
Hamilton Conservation Authority 
(phone: (905) 525-2181 Ext. 133, or 
email: bduncan@hamrca. on. ca ). 

What we can do together 

We will be using the information 
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collected from field work and partici¬ 
pating organizations, as well as the 
information that Club members pro¬ 
vides us, to produce an Atlas of the 
Mammals of the new City of Hamilton 
that will serve to showcase the diver¬ 
sity and distribution of mammal spe¬ 
cies in Hamilton as well as provide 
important information for future con¬ 
servation efforts. 

Nature Counts and the mammal 


atlassing builds on the 1991 Natural 
Areas Inventory done by the Club. 

Nature Counts and the Atlas of the 
Mammals of the new City of Hamilton 
are being undertaken with the support 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens, the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Au¬ 
thority and the new City of Hamilton, 
as well as numerous funding agencies. 

All participants in the Mammal 
Atlas will be acknowledged in the fi¬ 


nal book for their contribution to this 
ambitious and much needed project. 

Your support and participation in 
this mammal inventory is greatly ap¬ 
preciated. If you have any further ques¬ 
tions, please do not hesitate to contact 
me at (519) 827-1306 or by email at 
k_ylasman@hotmail. com. 

Kara Vlasman is the Mammal Co¬ 
ordinator for the Hamilton Region 
Mammal Atlas Project 


The Canada Centre on Marine Conservation - in Hamilton! 


by Brian McHattie 

Most of you will have heard that 
Hamilton has been chosen as the site 
of the $10 million, 15,000 square foot 
Parks Canada Centre for Marine Con¬ 
servation, the only such facility inter¬ 
preting marine conservation in the 
country. 

On behalf of the HNC, I am sitting 
on a committee designed to offer ad¬ 
vice to Parks Canada and their design 
team comprised of consultants from 
Science North and Apropos Planning. 
The Centre will sit on 8 acres of land 
on Pier 8 in the west end of the Bay. 

The vision for the Centre is as 
follows: 

“Parks Canada envisions a world 
in which Canadians are committed to 
the stewardship of natural systems, and 
in which the health of oceans and thou¬ 
sands of fresh-water lakes is sustained. 
To help make this vision a reality, the 
Canada Discovery Centre on Marine 
Conservation will be an active, dy¬ 
namic Centre that fosters curiosity, 
imagination and creativity. Through 
the use of hands-on, innovative exhib¬ 
its and high quality personal program¬ 


ming, it will introduce Canadians, es¬ 
pecially youth, and international visi¬ 
tors to the wonders of the marine world 
-from Hamilton Harbour to the ocean 
depths.” 

And they mean it! 

Gallery 4 of the Centre explores 
marine conservation within the stew¬ 
ardship of the Great Lakes basin, the 
world’s largest freshwater lake sys¬ 
tem. Hamilton Harbour will be fea¬ 
tured as a good location to tell 
Canadians about how a marine eco¬ 
system can be destroyed and then set 
back on the pathway to a state of health. 
There are four key themes: 

• The Great Lakes is an intercon¬ 
nected system 

• There is ecological diversity 
within the Great Lakes basin 

• People have always been drawn 
to the Great Lakes to meet many needs, 
and there have been ecological conse¬ 
quences of heavy use 

■ There are many preventative and 
remedial measures that can be taken to 
ensure that the Great Lakes basin re¬ 
mains a healthy ecosystem 


So far, I have been sharing HNC 
wisdom on historical and current wild¬ 
life occurrence in the bay and its wa¬ 
tershed, our ideas on increasing 
ecotourism and creating a green image 
for Hamilton, and also frank views on 
this city’s environmental problems that 
the Centre must also interpret as part 
of our story. 

Some of you may have attended 
an open house back in August. The 
second open house is scheduled this 
winter and I hope that you can attend. 
In addition, I would love to hear your 
ideas on the Centre so I can pass them 
on directly to Parks Canada. 

The Centre is scheduled to open 
in 2003, a big year for the new City of 
Hamilton as it hosts the World Cy¬ 
cling Championships. The world is 
coming to our doorstep - what face 
will we put forward? 

I believe it is up to us as natural¬ 
ists to make sure that Hamilton turns 
the corner and live up to our twin nick¬ 
names of the Ambitious City and Cana- 
da’s Model Community for 
Sustainability. This Discovery Centre 
is one significant step forward! ^ 


\ 
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Protection of Red Hill Valley Hits Another Pothole 


by Don McLean 
The efforts to preserve 
Hamilton’s Red Hill Val¬ 
ley are far from over, but 
Ihey got more complicated 
in mid-November when 
the courts ruled that a fed¬ 
eral environmental assess¬ 
ment of the proposed Red 
Hill Creek Expressway is 
not required. However, the 
project still faces several 
other regulatory approv¬ 
als, as well as very large 
financial problems. 






The City of Hamilton 
reportedly spent $4.5 mil¬ 
lion on lawyers and lobbyists to obtain 
the court decision. The effect was to 
deny its citizens the opportunity to 
present their concerns before an inde¬ 
pendent external review panel. The 
City also has avoided having to either 
explain or justify their expressway 
plans. 

Outstanding approvals still re¬ 
quired for the expressway include a 
decision by the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, the guardian of the lands 
through which more than half the road¬ 
way passes. 

The proposed road must also pass 
directly through the PCB-laden Rennie 
Street dump, requiring excavation of 
70,000 cubic metres of the dump. Min¬ 
istry of the Environment officials told 
the City in 1998 that such an excava¬ 
tion will require an approval from the 
Ministry in a process that includes pub¬ 
lic hearings. 

Excavating a dump is more than 


Red Hill Creek meanders past some of the valley's red shale cliffs. 


just a regulatory hurdle. Both City of¬ 
ficials and independent experts have 
stated that excavation would create a 
nightmare of odours and fumes that 
would likely require evacuation of the 
neighbourhood and cost millions of 
dollars. The impacts of this dump were 
ignored for many years, eventually re¬ 
sulting in the City being fined $480,000 
in September 2000. 

The City must also still complete 
an internal assessment process that was 
abandoned half-done in 1998, after pre¬ 
liminary work indicated major impacts 
on the valley and surrounding commu¬ 
nity. 

It was predicted, for example, that 
resulting air pollution will violate pro¬ 
vincial standards at least seven weeks 
of the year for 500 residences along 
the valley. 

A health report concluded that air 
quality in the valley itself will be so 
bad that children and the elderly should 


"not frequent the Red Hill 
Valley once the expressway 
has been completed”. 

? Other city studies pre- 
> _ dieted massive effects on 
the ecology of the valley. 
The summary report stated 
that "high-level impacts will 
occur throughout the entire 
Red Hill Creek valley sys¬ 
tem including the re-entrant 
section into the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment" and that these 
effects cannot be mitigated. 

>e cliffs. It went on to also state 

that “high-level impacts in¬ 
clude the removal or significant dis¬ 
turbance of existing natural areas 
resulting in the net loss of ecological 
function that cannot be mitigated 
within the study area. In particular, 
these include the loss or disturbance 
of features representing habitats of ir¬ 
replaceable integrity that are critical 
to supporting living things that are con¬ 
sidered significant and habitats which 
play a critical functional role (such as 
habitat linkage) that will disappear or 
be permanently reduced.” 

Subsequent studies by Environ¬ 
ment Canada largely confirmed these 
predictions and led the federal gov¬ 
ernment to require a Panel Review of 
the expressway project. 

Unfortunately, the mid-November 
court decisions has stopped this inde¬ 
pendent process. Naturalists will have 
to work harder to ensure that the City 
decision-makers understand the impor¬ 
tance of preserving the flora and fauna 
of the Red Hill Valley. ^ 
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By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2001 to August 31: 256. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Jim Cram (JC), Tom Crooks (TC), Hugh Currie (HC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Cheryl 
Edgecombe (CE), Jim Heslop (JH), Jean Iron (JI), Jean Johnson (JJ), Chris Kimber (CK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Craig McLauchlan (CML), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George 
Meyers (GM), John Olmsted (JO), Don Perks (DP), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Ruth 
Summers (RSu), Angie Williams (AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
SM -singing male 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
juv. -juvenile 
imm. -immature 

1 st alt. -first alternate 


August 2001: 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [BR\ 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [ HM] 

Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


Common Loon: One off Van Wagners Beach [HM] Aug 19 F and five there Aug 24 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AT/] Aug 12 (RD); one at Windermere Basin [HM] Aug 25 (RD). 
Horned Grebe: One off Rattray Marsh [PL] Aug 3 (CML). 

Red-necked Grebe: 47 off Rattray Marsh Aug 3 (CML); birds off Shoreacres [HL]: 25 -Aug 10 (RD), 34 -Aug 12 (KM), 
40 -Aug 26 (RD). 

American Bittern#: One at Dundas Marsh [HM] Aug 19 F (JH). 

Great Egret#: One at Valley Inn [HL] Aug 18F-31 (KM;RD); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 27 (JJ). 

Wood Duck: Five at Valley Inn Aug 31 (RD). 

Gadwall: One f. w/4juv. at NE Shore of Harbour [HM] Aug 4 (RD). 

American Wigeon: One at Windermere Basin Aug 21 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: Four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds and 12 at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: One f. at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [AT7] Aug 12 (RD); three at Tollgate Ponds [HM] Aug 21 (RD); 
birds on Aug 25: 8 -Dundas Marsh, 5 -Windermere Basin, 2 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds (RD); four at Valley Inn Aug 31 (RD). 

y 
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Northern Pintail: One f. at Windermere Basin Aug 16-21 and two there Aug 25 (RD); two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 
25 (KM); three at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD); one at Valley Inn Aug 31 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. w/8juv. and one f. w/2juv. at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 1 (RC,GS); one f. w/3juv. at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds [AG] Aug 1 (RC,GS); birds on Aug 25: 10 -Windermere Basin, 32 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds, 30 -Dundas 
Marsh (RD); six at Valley Inn Aug 31 (RD). 

Redhead: Three at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-31 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: One at Windermere Basin Aug 25 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-31 (RD). 

Bufflehead: Two at Windermere Basin Aug 16-25 (RD). 

Common Goldeneye: One f. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1-25 (RC,GS;RD); one m. off Guelph Line [ HL] Aug 12 (KM). 
Hooded Merganser: One f. at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 1-12 (RC,GS;RD); birds on Aug 25: 5 -Dundas Marsh, 2 -NE Shore 
of Harbour, 1 -Windermere Basin, 1 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: Two m. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1-31 (RD). 

Osprey: One at Valley Inn Aug 11-23 (RD;KM); one at Van Wagners Beach and one past CCIW [HL] Aug 24 (RD); one 
at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: One juv. at Taquanyah C.A. [HD] Aug 30 (RC,GS). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG] Aug 29 F (GM). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Jun 9 L (GM). 

Merlin#: One at Valley Inn Aug 22 F (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: One 1 st alt. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 6F-10 (RC,GS); two ad. at Dundas Marsh Aug 13 (RC,GS). 
American Golden-Plover: One ad. at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 * (RC,GS); three at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 [HM] Aug 28 
(JO,RSt). 

Semipalmated Plover: One juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 12 F (RD); birds on Aug 25: 10 -Dundas Marsh, 5 - 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds, 4 -Valley Inn (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Valley Inn Aug 11-23 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Eight at Valley Inn Aug 11 (RD); 12 at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 12 (RD); birds on Aug 25: 40 -Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds, 25 -Tollgate Ponds, 40 -Dundas Marsh (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Two at Valley Inn Aug 11 (RD); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 12 (RD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: 22 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 18 (JO), and three there Aug 27 (RC,GS;KWi); one juv. at foot of Fifty Rd 
[HM] Aug 25 (KM); one juv. at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 (RC,GS). 

Sanderling: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 12 (RD); 10 at Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 (RD); one at Fifty Point C.A. [ HW/NG ] 
Aug 25 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Four juv. at Tollgate Ponds and four juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 12 F (RD); 15 at 
Valley Inn and 12 at Windermere Basin Aug 23 (RD); birds on Aug 25: 30 -Dundas Marsh (RD), 30 -Tollgate Ponds (RD), 
30 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds (KM;SM;RD). 

Least Sandpiper: Eight at Tollgate Ponds Aug 12 (RD); 12 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 12-25 (RD;SM); 20 at Valley 
Inn Aug 23 (RD). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: Two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 25 F (SM;RD). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: Three at Windermere Basin Aug 21 *-23 (RD); two at Tollgate Ponds Aug 25-30 (RD;m.obs.); four at 
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Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 25 (SM); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 (RC,GS); one at Taquanyah C.A. Aug 30 (RC,GS). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Two at Windermere Basin and two at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 12 F (RD); four at Windermere Basin 
Aug 16-23 (RD); one juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 25 (KM); five at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 5 (JC,BS); 5ad.,10juv. at Taquanyah C.A. Aug 6 and seven there Aug 30 
(RC,GS); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 8 (RC,GS); one juv. at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 14 (KM,JI); one at Dundas Marsh 
Aug 25-26 (RD;RC,GS). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 25 * (RD). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: One juv. at Valley Inn Aug 12 F (KM); seven at Windermere Basin Aug 23 (RD); six at Tollgate 
Ponds Aug 25-27 (RD;RC,GS). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 25 F (KM). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One light morph juv. off Van Vagners Beach Aug 24 * (RD), and one dark morph there Aug 25 (CK). 
Jaeger species#: Two off Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 (RD). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER#: One juv. dark morph off Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 * (RD). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Two juv. at Dundas Marsh Aug 13 F (RC,GS); eight off Van Wagners Beach Aug 19 (RD). 

Great Black-backed Gull: Three juv. at Burlington Ship Canal [ HM] Aug 16 F (RD). 

Common Tern: 53 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 F (RD). 

Black Tern#: Two over Collegiate Ave, Stoney Creek [HM] Aug 16 (DL,GL); one off Van Wagners Beach Aug 19 L 
(RD,DP). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Crieff Bog [V/L] Aug 18 (BS). 

Common Nighthawk#: 12 over Hatt St, Dundas \HM] Aug 22 F (JJ); three at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 
Whip-poor-will#: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 19 F (fide HC). 

Chimney Swift: 12 at Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 (RD); 300 at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD); 10 at Woodland Cemetery 
Aug 30 (RD). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at Kelson Ave Aug 12 F (RD). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at Cedar Ave, Burlington [HL] Aug 16 (RSu). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One f. at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Aug 23 (JJ). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Twiss Rd Ponds [HL] Aug 12 * (RC,GS); one at Rattray Marsh Aug 18 (DP); one at 
Shoreacres Aug 20 (RD). 

\ Eastern Wood-Pewee: Two at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HD] Aug 16 F (RL); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 
Willow Flycatcher: Two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 25 (RD). 

“Traill’s” Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 12 F (RD); five at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD). 

Eastern Kingbird: Ten at Twiss Rd Ponds Aug 12 (RC,GS); 15 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 25 (RD). 
Yellow-throated Vireo#: Two at Ruthven Park Aug 16 (RL); one at Shell Park [HL] Aug 27 (KWi,AWi). 

Warbling Vireo: Five at LaSalle Park [HL] Aug 27 (RD). 

Philadelphia Vireo: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 F (RD), and one there Aug 30 (RC,GS). 
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Red-eyed Vireo: Four at Woodland Cemetery Aug 11 F and eight there Aug 25 (RD); eight at LaSalle Park Aug 27 (RD). 

Purple Martin: Three over Collegiate Ave, Stoney Creek Aug 16 (DL,GL); two at Van Wagners Beach Aug 25 (RD); two 
at Taquanyah C.A. Aug 30 (RC,GS). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: 12 at Taquanyah C.A. Aug 30 (RC,GS). 

Bank Swallow: One at Taquanyah C.A. Aug 30 (RC,GS). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Shoreacres Aug 25 (TC). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at School St, Waterdown [ HM ] Aug 17 F (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: Two ad.,three juv. at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Aug 6-on (GM); four at Spencer Creek Woods [HM] 
Aug 15 (JJ); two at Shoreacres Aug 10-20 (RD;CE). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD); two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 (RD). 

Veery: One at Shoreacres (RD) and one at S Shore of Cootes Paradise (JJ) Aug 20 F. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Westdale Ravine [HM] Aug 26 F (RC,GS). 

Wood Thrush: One at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD). 

Gray Catbird: Eight at LaSalle Park Aug 27 (RD). 

American Pipit: Three at Tollgate Ponds Aug 27 F (RC,GS). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: Four banded at Ruthven Park by Aug 9 (RL). 

Golden-winged Warbler#: One f. at Ruthven Park Aug 9 and another there Aug 16 (RL). 

Nashville Warbler: Three at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD). 

Northern Parula#: One m. at Westdale Ravine Aug 26 F (RC,GS); one at Shell Park Aug 27 (KWi.AWi). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 11 F (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 10 F and six there Aug 20 (RD); 15 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Magnolia Warbler: 25 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD), and 10 there Aug 30 (RD,RC,GS); six at Westdale Ravine 
Aug 26 (RC,GS). 

Cape May Warbler#: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD), and two there Aug 30 (RC,GS;RD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: Two at Shoreacres Aug 12 F (CE). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD); one at Shell Park Aug 27 (KWi,AWi); six at 
Woodland Cemetery Aug 30 (RC,GS,RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 17 F (CE); seven at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD); 12 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 11 F and 14 there Aug 25 (RD). 

American Redstart: One at Kelson Ave [M7] Aug 12 F (RD); six at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Prothonotarv Warbler#: One m. at Dundas Marsh Aug 19 L (JH). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Shoreacres Aug 10 F (RD). 

Mourning Warbler#: One m. at Shoreacres Aug 26 F (RD); one m. at Beverly Swamp [HM] Aug 28 (RC,GS). 

Wilson’s Warbler: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD); six at Woodland Cemetery Aug 30 (RC,GS,RD). 
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Canada Warbler: Three at Ruthven Park Aug 16 (RL); three at Shoreacres Aug 17-20 (CE;RD); three at Woodland 
Cemetery Aug 25 and one there Aug 30 (RD). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 11 F (RD); two at Ruthven Park Aug 16 (RL); one at Shell Park Aug 27 
(KWi,AWi). 

Chipping Sparrow#: Six at Woodland Cemetery Aug 25 (RD). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One juv. at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Aug 9 F (GM). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Shoreacres Aug 26 F (RD). 

Bobolink: Eight at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: Eight at Woodland Cemetery Aug 11 (RD). 

Purple Finch#: Two at Ruthven Park Aug 16 F (RL); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 25 (RD). 

Please send your bird records for September-November 2001 by Dec. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca EH 


Hamilton’s Pathway to Pesticide Reduction 


by Christine Brown, Alison 
Healing and Laurel Mclvor 
This past June, the Supreme Court 
of Canada upheld a by-law passed by 
the town of Hudson, Quebec that 
banned the cosmetic use of pesticides 
within municipal boundaries, includ¬ 
ing on private property. 

The Court held that the municipal 
by-law did not conflict with provin¬ 
cial legislation and complements fed¬ 
eral legislation. In total, “these laws 
establish a tri-level regulatory regime”. 

The Court also stated that Hud¬ 
son’s bylaw “respects international 
law’s precautionary principle. In the 
context of the precautionary princi¬ 
ple’s tenets, the Town’s concerns about 
pesticides fit well under the rubric of 
preventive action”. 

This decision confirmed that mu¬ 
nicipalities are able to enact bylaws to 
restrict the use of pesticides for cos¬ 
metic purposes in order to protect hu¬ 


man health and the environment. 

Shortly after we heard this good 
news, we also heard that the Parks and 
Recreation department for the City of 
Hamilton Park’s was revamping its 
pesticide policy. 

The Hamilton Coalition on Pesti¬ 
cide Issues (HCPI is a coalition of 13 
environmental, church and community 



groups including the HNC), took this 
as the opportunity that we had been 
waiting for. 

In July 2001, HCPI sent the Mayor 
and members of the City Council a 
letter expressing our support for a re¬ 
view of the current pesticide policy, 
aiming to reduce and eventually elimi¬ 
nate urban pesticide use. In addition, 
we asked that there be opportunity for 
public involvement and that an educa¬ 
tion programme be implemented. 

The Staff report come to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole (COW) on 
Wednesday, October 24th. Barb 
Rabicki, the manager of quality assur¬ 
ance for the Hamilton Parks Depart¬ 
ment, submitted a report that 
recommended: 

1. Public education on pesticide re¬ 
duction 

2. Reduction plans with an IPHCP 
(integrated plant health care pro¬ 
gramme) for public property 
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3. A stakeholders working group 
for developing the strategy, with pub¬ 
lic input (in the way of a survey and 
Public Hearings) 

4. A report from the Medical Of¬ 
ficer of Health (with stakeholder col¬ 
laboration) within 3 months on issues 
related to municipal regulation on pri¬ 
vate property 

5. Parks Budget - to come forward 
for consideration at the 2002 Budget 
deliberations 

6. Final Plan to come to Council 
for approval in the Spring 

Members of the City Council were 
very positive about the report. Copies 
of the Supreme Court decision, mate¬ 
rial related to Waterloo’s Plant Health 
Care Programme, and the Halifax By¬ 
law were distributed to all members. 

While some Councillors suggested 
the need for the City to move quickly 
to reduce and possibly eliminate pesti¬ 
cide use, concern was also expressed 
that pesticide reduction may be seen 
as a “reduction in service” to subur¬ 
banites. 

At present, this proposal only ad¬ 
dresses pesticide reduction on public 
lands. City Councillors have expressed 
their support for broadening the scope 
of pesticide reduction. The education 
programme and potentially the report 
from the Medical Officer of Health 
may go further to recommend reduc¬ 
tion targets and programmes for pri¬ 
vate property as well. 

We anticipate that this report will 
be consistent with the Ontario Public 
Health Association’s resolution that 
calls for Municipalities to take action 


to restrict non-essential use of pesti¬ 
cides. The public hearings have been 
scheduled at the Hamilton City Hall 
(Council Chambers) for Tuesday, De¬ 
cember 11th, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
Representatives from the lawn care and 
chemical industries will be presenting 
their positions on pesticide use in the 
same session as those of us concerned 
about health and environmental im¬ 
pacts will be presenting our viewpoints. 

HCPI would like to encourage any¬ 
one interested in urban pesticide re¬ 
duction to read letters of .support to 
City Council. We are developing a 
speaker’s list and are co-ordinating our 
points to avoid being unnecessarily re¬ 
petitive. 

If you know of a potential pre¬ 
senter whom we should invite to speak, 
please contact Laurel Mclvor (905) 
527-1158, ext. 512. Alternatively, any¬ 
one wishing to participate as a specta¬ 
tor is welcome! 

We in the Hamilton area are not 
alone in this process. Many other mu¬ 
nicipalities across Canada are in vary¬ 
ing stages of reducing the use of 
pesticides on public lands and private 
property. 

A successful transition will depend 
on public education, public acceptance 
and the continued support of efforts 
made by the City Council to provide 
prudent and responsible leadership. 

Please call your Hamilton City 
Councillor to voice your concerns 
about the environmental and health im¬ 
plications of pesticide use. Be sure to 
express your support for the reduction 
and/or elimination of urban pesticide 
use. Hi 


From the 



by Michael Rowlands 

On November 19th, 48 members 
and guests of the Bird Study Group 
(BSG) made their way through the rain 
and poorly lit streets of corporate east 
Burlington to the first meeting held at 
the facilities of Shaklee Canada. In¬ 
side the spacious gymnasium, it was 
warm and bright, and members en¬ 
joyed organic coffee and cookies as 
the meeting got underway. 

Judy Atkinson of the organizing 
committee arranged to have refresh¬ 
ments available for this meeting. Tom 
Crooks advanced the case for using 
only “shade-grown” coffee. 

Shade-grown coffee is grown on 
shrubs that have naturally evolved to 
grow under a dense canopy. The shady 
overstory may be natural or planted 
but, either way, it provides protection 
from excessive sunlight. It’s also a far 
more natural environment for birds 
than the shade-free rows of coffee 
shrubs genetically bred to give higher 
yields in full sunlight. David Wood 
offered to provide the BSG with shade- 
grown coffee in future, as his store 
(Wild Birds Unlimited on Fairview 
Street) will soon start distributing this 
environmentally friendly coffee. 

Michael Rowlands, Director of 
Operations at Shaklee, first welcomed 
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the group to his workplace, then gave 
a quick overview of the company and 
expressed its pleasure in hosting the 
BSG’s meetings. George Drought then 
proceeded with general announce¬ 
ments. 

George wondered whether the new 
meeting location would keep some 
regulars from attending, so it was sug¬ 
gested we contact some of the people 
who weren’t at the meeting to find 
out. Several members volunteered to 
drive those unwilling or unable to make 
the trek to east Burlington for future 
meetings. (Work continues on the BSG 
data base. We are gathering member 
information so that we can contact peo¬ 
ple in the event of impromptu excur¬ 
sions, car-pooling or meeting 
cancellations due to inclement 
weather.) 

Mike Street reported seeing two 
Hobbies (Fa/co subbuteo ) chasing 
Swallows in England in September, 
and a Great Skua ( Stercorarius skua ) 
when crossing the English Channel to 
Cherbourg. Daphne Payne had also 
been in England and seen Eurasian 
Curlews ( Numenius arquata), which 
are large wading birds. George Drought 
reported seeing the multicoloured Eu¬ 
ropean Goldfinch ( Carduelis 
carduelis) while in England, as well. 

Glenda Slessor from the organiz¬ 
ing committee gave a short recap of 
the recommendations from last 
month’s brainstorming session. The 
BSG is endeavouring to implement 
many of the good ideas put forth by 
the members, without radically chang¬ 
ing the overall tone of the group. 

Next, Dennis Lewington led the 
sightings report after first challenging 


the group to identify a large feather he 
had found on a recent outing - perhaps 
from a Wild Turkey heading for the 
hills as U.S. Thanksgiving approached! 

Among the birds that were seen 
locally were: an unidentified hawk 
feeding on Mourning Doves (Sharp- 
shinned or Cooper’s? - picture to come 
next month), a flock of 400 American 
Crows in a field near Rock Chapel, a 
Hermit Thrush, White-winged 
Crossbills, Common Redpolls, Hairy 
Woodpeckers, about 60 Tundra Swans 
in Cootes Paradise, Northern Mock¬ 
ingbirds, Bald Eagles in Cootes Para¬ 
dise and at the Tollgate Ponds, 
Harlequin Ducks at Confederation 
Park, and Wild Turkeys in south Cal¬ 
edonia. 

The “bird of the month” was a 
Townsend’s Solitaire that several peo¬ 
ple had seen and some had actually 
photographed. Barry Cherriere had a 
dozen or so beautiful close-up slides 
of this beautiful grey bird that he shared 
with the group. Further afield, Tom 
Crooks reported seeing a Dickcissel 
and Barrow’s Goldeneye on a trip to 
Ottawa, and a Western Grebe was seen 
at Point Pelee. 

The main feature of the evening 
was a comprehensive talk on Gull Iden¬ 
tification by Kevin McLaughlin. Us¬ 
ing an array of excellent slides 
provided by Barry Cherriere, Kevin 
walked us all through the major (and 
many of the subtle) differences be¬ 
tween the various gulls we are likely 
to see in Hamilton and Niagara. 

He indicated that the definitive 
guide to gulls is Peter J. Grant’s Gulls: 
a Guide to Identification (Hardback 
1986, out of print; paperback 1997, 


available from Natural World, 352 pp, 
544 photos). 

Kevin spoke about the following 
gulls: Herring, Great Black-backed, 
Lesser Black-backed, California, Glau¬ 
cous, Iceland, Thayer’s, Ring-billed 
Gull, Bonaparte’s, Black-headed, Lit¬ 
tle, Sabine’s, Laughing, Franklin’s, and 
the Black-legged Kittiwake. If we all 
learned only one or two things from 
Kevin’s informative talk, we’ll be bet¬ 
ter able to distinguish the many spe¬ 
cies that frequent this area from one 
another this winter. 

Kevin also mentioned that he has 
authored a paper on gulls that will be 
appearing in the December issue of 
Ontario Birds, the Journal of the On¬ 
tario Field Ornithologists, for those 
interested in further study. Thanks for 
sharing your obvious expertise on 
gulls, Kevin! 

As time was tight, the meeting was 
concluded, and Bob Stamp’s presenta¬ 
tion on the Tollgate Ponds was post¬ 
poned until next month’s meeting. 
George thanked the speakers and all 
those who had helped prepare for the 
evening, and adjourned the meeting at 
9:45 pm. An exchange table has been 
set up, and members are invited to 
bring any printed materials they would 
like to share with others. Elaine Serena 
kindly volunteered to keep track of the 
loans. 

The next BSG meeting will be on 
Monday, December 17 at Shaklee. See 
page 95 for the details. Don’t forget to-i 
bring some holiday treats for next 
month’s meeting, as well as your dead 
birds for the ROM - but please wrap 
them separately! ^ 
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Our Naturalist Abroad Goes Elephant Hunting 



By Carl Rothfels 

This particular 
walk was probably the 
highlight of my trip to 
Thailand. Marc and I 
went to a National g~ 

Park in the southern 
Thai jungle, Khao 
Sok, which has a popu¬ 
lation of wild Asian 
Elephants. So, when 
we heard tell of a 12 
km unmarked path 
which was said to go 
through excellent el¬ 
ephant habitat,_ we 
jumped at the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The evening before we were to go, 
we were enjoying some watermelon 
shakes (Thailand is tough, I tell you) 
at a local restaurant when the owner 
asked us what we were planning for 
the next day. When we told her about 
the trek, and our intention to go alone, 
she looked at us with alarm. 

First, she said, we need a guide. 
And an experienced guide, because 
even guides get lost on that trail. And 
secondly, didn’t we know that there 
were elephants there? “And these wild 
elephants, when they see a human, the 
KILL him!” 

Those were her exact words, as 
best as I can remember them. OK, then, 
killer elephants. Great. At this point, 
you have to think. Is this just some 
local lore, like the Barry’s Bayites 
speaking of vicious killer wolves, or 
do we really have a problem? 

The guidebook was similarly am¬ 


biguous: bring a guide it said, because 
several tourists have been “challenged” 
by cow elephants. What does that 
mean??! And what good would a guide 
be? Human decoy? Doubt it. 

So we went. 200 metres from the 
highway we started seeing elephant 
signs. Big piles of dung where the in¬ 
dividual pieces have a diameter of a 
football (the middle diameter of a foot¬ 
ball). They looked like a cross between 
a pack of mega mutant rollos and even 
more mega shredded wheat. 

The footprints were much larger 
than I had been expecting - 40 cm+ 
long, easy. Four- to five-inch diameter 
bamboo, twisted into pretzels. Bam¬ 
boo here is serious, and tough; this is 
the stuff that people use to support 
their houses!! 

At first we thought that this must 
be an area where tour operators bring 
domestic elephants. That was denial. 
Nobody “brings” elephants anywhere 


if they can avoid it. These 
paths criss-crossed ran¬ 
domly through pretty 
thick jungle. Except, of 
course, for the majority 
of the signs, which fol¬ 
lowed the path we were 
taking: an old overgrown 
roadbed. These were wild 
elephants! The restaura¬ 
teur’s words echoing in 
our minds, we continued. 

I felt that we were in 
Jurassic Park; the party 
of naive fools tracks the 
huge beast which materi¬ 
alizes silently behind 
them, immense, malevolent... Our step 
had a greater jump to it than typical, 
and we looked over our shoulders far 
more often. Jungle noises (or the lack 
thereof) took on new, ominous signifi¬ 
cance. 

I had this image, whenever Marc 
was leading, of the time we were 
charged by a Rhesus monkey in 
Bharatpur. Marc leaping back, “No! 
No! Good monkey! Good monkey!” 
Can you do that to an elephant? 

We didn’t quite make all 12 km - 
we figure that we did about 10 though, 
for a 20 click round trip. Never did see 
an elephant, but lived through the ex¬ 
perience a hundred times! 

Instead we were forced to content 
ourselves with the calls of Lar Gib¬ 
bons and with fleeting glimpses of such 
Thai beauties as a pair of Barred 
Broadbills, or the iridescent back of a 
Black-bellied Malkoha dragging its 
mammoth tail through the foliage. ^ 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, December 10 8p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Images of Our Inheritance 

James Sidney and Sarah Stewart 
A chronicle of nine endangered ecosys¬ 
tems across Canada. “This is a story - a true 
one — of Earth, of Canada and of two young 
people who represent the best hope of our 
future. It is a story not of what can be, but 
of what must be — the story for the new 
millennium.” - Freeman Patterson 

This is our Holiday meeting, so please 
remember to bring seasonal treats to share 
with other members. 

Next Month 

Monday, January 14 8:00 p.m. 

What do Ladders, Tweezers and 
Flying Squirrels Have in 
Common? 

Ewa Bednarczuk 


Conservation/Education 

Committee 

The Committee meets monthly to discuss 
conservation issues in the Hamilton area 
and how we can assist in projects. Commit¬ 
tee members are involved with projects 
such as the remediation of Windemere Ba¬ 
sin, the Hamilton-Harbour Remedial Ac¬ 
tion Plan, the Bronte Creek Watershed 
Study and the Natural Areas Inventory. If 
you are interested in finding out how to 
become involved in conservation-related 
projects and learning more about the great 
natural features of Hamilton, please con¬ 
tact Jen Baker (905-524-3339) for the date 
and location of the next meeting. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, December 17 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings, an iden¬ 
tification session and a workshop, film or 
set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Speakers will be Rob Dobos 
(Bird Atlas update for the Hamilton re¬ 
gion), Dr. Jim Quinn from McMaster Uni¬ 
versity’s Biology Department (“Genetic 
relatedness and care of young in co-opera¬ 
tive breeders”), and Bob Stamp (Hamilton 
Birding Hot Spots: The Tollgate Ponds). 
Mark Peck from the Royal Ontario Mu¬ 
seum will also attend to pick up any dead 
birds that people have been storing in their 
freezers under the terms of the special 
licence held by Mike Street for the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club. 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The 
phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also'e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline for submissions for the Janu¬ 
ary issue will be the Sunday, the 23nd 
of December. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday, December 26 
CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

This annual tradition has always occurred 
on Boxing Day in the Hamilton area. Call 
Mark Jennings for more information about 
participating in this birding ritual 335-5210 

Tuesday, January 1, 2002 
NEW YEARS DAY IN THE VALLEY 
Join John Struger at the Red Hill Bowl 
parking lot off Lawrence St. at King St. at 
10 am. A great way to start off the new year 
with a winter hike in the Red Hill Valley. 
Contact John at 547-5116. 

Saturday, January 5, 2002 
HAWKS AND OWLS 

Search and find winter birds out in the 
country. Meet at 8:15 am at the South 
Hamilton Mall, NW corner of Rymal & 
Upper James, near CIBC. Bring a lunch or 
purchase one along the way. Call Mike 
Street at 648-3737 for info. 

Sunday, January 6, 2002 

LAKE ONTARIO DUCK COUNT 

Part of lake-wide waterfowl census. Cov¬ 
erage from Bronte Harbour to Fifty Point. 
Call George Nay lor at 575-9016 to confirm 
participation. 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


New Members 

We welcome the following to the HNC: 
Patricia Denney and Mark Grohmann 
Phyllis Rutherford 
Stanley and Joan Haworth 
Terrence Haight 
Bonnie Treacy 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mclwltie@inlerlyiix.net 905 540-1094 
Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc_images@hotmail. cow/905 525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com 905 627-4601 
Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905 627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
betty.blashill@cogeco.ca905 664-8796 


Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Chib 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@attcanada.ca 905 524-3339 
FON Rep: Ken Hall 
kelwll@attglobal.net 905 627-1320 
Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kathgard@hotmail.com 519 756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjstollard@idirect.ca 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom prooks 
eclectic@worldchat.com 905 634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Glayton 
dbclayton@softhome.net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beacham 
wbeach@icom.ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@attcanada.ca 905 639-2702 
Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 905 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 905 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905 627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905 528-0059 
gdroiight@wildernessbound.com 





HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 


Wood Duck 

Volume 55 Number 4 December 2001 

CN ISSN 0049-7886 Publications Mail Contract No. 40048074 

THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68 - 151 Gateshead Crescent 
Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 
e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadline for receipt of 
material is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be 
reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in 
THE WOOD DUCK are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
editor or of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and field events 
are scheduled throughout the year. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered 
charity and all donations as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Rob Dobos, P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2H2. 

HNC Website: http://www.hwcn.org/link/hamnature/index.html 


Publications Committee: 

Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, 
Lois Evans, Jean Stollard 





